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Introduction 


ver the past three decades I have had the oppor- 

() tunity to meet and train with many top com- 

petitors and instructors. I have been impressed 

by some and disappointed by a few. When I have been dis- 

appointed by a martial artist, it has usually been because 

his skill failed to live up to his publicity. But when I have 

been impressed, it has always been because the martial 
artist possessed two factors: knowledge and speed. 

Though most martial artists can accumulate knowl- 
edge, few can apply everything they know. Lots of them 
can talk about concepts, principles, and techniques but 
are unable to make them work when put to the test. I 
believe a true master is one who can demonstrate what 
he is talking about—and do so with great speed. 

I am fascinated with speed in the martial arts. I’ve 
been in law enforcement since 1967 and have always 
tried to keep my personal training as street oriented as 
possible. I think tournament-style hook kicks to the 
temple are as useful as breasts on a snake, and I can’t help 
but yawn at Jean-Claud Van Damme’s leaping, spinning 
crescent kicks. Although over the years I have seen just 
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about every fancy punch and flippy-dippy kick there is, 
the one ingredient of the martial arts that still thrills this 
aging scrapper is speed—hands that move as quickly as a 
serpent’s tongue and kicks that crack the air like the lash 
of a bullwhip. 

ITonce saw Bruce Lee at an East Coast tournament 
where he was a guest celebrity. He was giving a tourna- 
ment fighter named Louis Delgado, who has since passed 
on, some tips on closing the gap and scoring with a back- 
fist. Iremember standing with my mouth hanging open 
in awe as Lee snapped out backfists so lightning quick 
that they were nearly invisible. 

In the late 1980s I attended a seminar by Joe Lewis. 
Though by this time I had earned several black belts in 
three arts, after five minutes with Lewis I felt as slow as 
spilled glue. He moved like an actor in a flickering old- 
time movie: one moment he would be here, a split sec- 
ond later he would be there. Attempting to hit or punch 
him was like trying to punch a tornado. 

Years ago, I saw Ed Parker hit a guy with controlled 
punches so many times within three seconds that there 
was no possible way I could have counted them. His 
blurred hands moved like the sticks of a crazed drummer, 
leaving no part of the poor guy’s body unstruck. 

There have been others. A Japanese foreign exchange 
student in college who could front kick with such veloci- 
ty that I was never able to block it, even when I set 
myself and waited for it. The karate instructor who let 
you punch at him as fast and hard as you could and who 
then would flick out his hand, tap you three times on the 
forehead, and then block your punch. The arnis teacher 
who could whip you with his rattan stick a dozen times 
before you fully appreciated the sting from the first blow. 
And the jujitsu man who could dump you on your rear, 
painfully pick you up, and dump you back down before 
you realized you had been picked up. 

Though there are a few exceptions, most top com- 
petitors and instructors agree that speed is one of the 
most important attributes a fighter can possess. 
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Physical strength, courage, flexibility, endurance, spar- 
ring ability, and grappling skill are all important, but if 
you are not fast enough to block your opponent’s attack 
or you are too slow to hit him, the other attributes will 
be of little value. 

Though volumes have been written on the other 
attributes, little can be found in the martial art books and 
magazines about ways to develop speed. The how-to arti- 
cle or book may go into great depth about a concept, a 
principle, or the mechanics of technique, but there is sel- 
dom anything written on how to improve the speed of a 
punch, kick, step, or block. In fact, I have seen entire vol- 
umes written on a particular fighting system without the 
author once mentioning the issue of speed. On those rare 
occasions when it is mentioned, it’s only to say that the 
movements should be done quickly. But never does the 
author say how. 

Instructors stand before their classes barking, “Pick it 
up. Come on; that’s too slow. Faster, punch faster.” Their 
commands are as useless as shouting, “Come on. Grow 
taller,” because the instructors rarely, if ever, tell their 
students how to go fast. 

There are a lot of students and instructors who have 
absolutely no idea how to increase speed. Most are under 
the impression that you either have it naturally or that it 
will develop over time. 

Sure, a certain level of speed does happen with matu- 
ration, but are there ways a fighter can develop speed at a 
faster rate than just waiting for time to pass? Are there 
ways to make a slow person faster, or a naturally fast per- 
son even faster? Can perception be improved? Reflexes 
sharpened? Timing polished? Can weight training make 
muscles move faster? Are there shortcuts? Are there 
things that can be done to double your speed immediate- 
ly? Yes, to all of these questions. And this book will show 
you how. 

There are tournament champs who write books about 
how to stretch, bodybuilders who write about how to 
build big shoulders, and movie actresses who sell videos 
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about how their special cream formulas keep them 
youthful. The marketing ploy is that if you buy these 
books and videos you too will be just like the authors: 
flexible, strong, and pretty. 

The reality is that many of the people selling these 
products have been blessed with good genes and would 
have all these physical qualities even if they did no more 
than eat chocolate. For example, there is a guy who 
poses in stretching machine ads, conveying the message 
that he got his flexibility from the machine, though he 
could do the splits before he ever took his first karate 
lesson. I know one massive bodybuilder whose diet con- 
sists mostly of donuts and soft drinks, but he has gotten 
paid to lecture on the importance of eating correctly. I 
know another who has made tons of money selling arti- 
cles on how you can build awesome calf muscles like 
his, though he had awesome calves before he ever 
touched a weight. And those aging actresses who peddle 
skin care products are so blessed with good genes they 
would still look youthful if their careers had been spent 
working in a coal mine. 

The point of all this is to answer a question you might 
be asking about now, “Who is this guy Christensen, and 
what gives him the authority to write a book on speed?” 

My martial arts history is simply this: I began study- 
ing karate in 1965 and though my emphasis has been on 
karate over the years, I have also studied arnis and jujitsu 
and familiarized myself with several other arts. I have a 
wall covered with blood- and sweat-spattered black belt 
certificates, but with all the 25-year-old “masters” run- 
ning around, not to mention the “grand masters,” “pro- 
fessors,” and, oh yes, “doctors,” I’ll stay away from men- 
tioning my degrees and titles. And though I was lucky 
enough to be ranked a few times in the “top 10” in kata 
competition in the 1980s, I’m most happy about surviv- 
ing countless street confrontations in my capacity as a 
police officer since 1967. 

Am I fast? Well (he said with great humility), I’ve got- 
ten a few compliments. But I pale in comparison to the 
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likes of Bruce Lee, Joe Lewis, Paul Vulnak, Al Decascos, 
and Larry Tatum. These guys, and many others, are my 
heroes. I want to be as fast as they are or were. Will I ever 
be? Probably not. But in spite of Father Time and all the 
old and new injuries, I’m going to continue to improve. 

This book is a compilation of drills, exercises, con- 
cepts, and principles. Some I’ve made up over the years; 
most I’ve learned from instructors I’ve trained with and 
from reading. A few instructors were kind enough to 
respond to a questionnaire I sent out asking for their ideas 
on speed development. Their replies are found herein. 

Although techniques, exercises, and drills are univer- 
sal and no one can claim ownership, I’ve tried to give 
credit to people from whom I learned specific techniques. 
Some of the material herein has evolved by chance 
through my training, experimentation, and teaching, 
though it may have been in existence in another fighting 
system for a long time. To those martial artists who cre- 
ated a technique long before I “discovered” it on my own, 
I apologize for not giving you credit. 

In writing this book, I thought of myself as a reporter 
as well as a martial artist. As a reporter, I researched as 
much as I could, given the time I allowed for this writing 
project. As a martial artist, I experimented with all of the 
exercises and drills. Some were great; some were good; 
none were bad. If I liked a drill or concept, I made it clear, 
but I refrained from commenting if I didn’t, because I did- 
n’t want to prejudice your opinion against something 
that might work for you. 

Ihave learned a great deal working on this project, and 
that from a guy who has been punching and kicking since 
1965 (if it wasn’t for a palm full of Excedrin tablets every 
morning, I’d have a pretty rough day). It has been a lot of 
fun, too. I’ve felt like a kid in Toys-’R-Us playing with all 
of these drills, and the exciting news is that I’ve gotten 
faster in the process. 

Oh yes, I’ve awakened a couple of old injuries, so take 
a hint: don’t get overzealous and try everything the first 
week. Know that you can’t develop speed if you are tired 
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or overtrained. It’s better to choose one exercise from 
each category, such as one for perception, one for reflex- 
es, one for hand speed, one for kicking speed, and one for 
closing the gap. 

The book contains drills to practice by yourself and 
some to practice with one or more opponents. There are 
relaxation methods to reduce tension and muscle con- 
traction so that your movements will flow unencum- 
bered. A section on visualization and positive self-talk 
will help bring out speed from deep inside your subcon- 
scious mind. There are specific exercises you can do with 
weights to make the exact muscles involved in your 
punches and kicks stronger, and thus faster. And there 
are dozens of drills and exercises that will make you 
faster than you ever thought possible. Although I could 
not help but show my prejudice for street-oriented mar- 
tial arts training, virtually everything in here relates to 
sport martial arts as well. 

Allow me to comment on my use of certain terms. 
Though there are thousands of female martial artists 
training today, I chose to use the pronoun he through- 
out the book over the more awkward he/she or s/he. I 
also used karate as a generic term for all the punching 
and kicking arts at the risk of alienating all the stu- 
dents of kung fu, taekwondo, and jeet kune do. I 
thought the word grappling best described the fighting 
arts that use throws, joint locks, and leverage tech- 
niques. I took this approach for ease of writing and 
reading, as well as to keep the word count down. I pray 
Ihave not slighted anyone. 

Writing this book was relatively easy compared to 
what you have to do. You have to get sweaty and tired— 
and you have to do it a lot because improvement takes 
time and effort. But it’s definitely worth it because it’s 
fun to be fast. 


